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THE CUBAN REVOLUTION FALTERS 


HE increasing weakness of Cuba’s third revo- 

lutionary régime may soon force it to sur- 
render power. Lacking Washington recognition, 
the left-wing government of President Grau San 
Martin has been fighting a losing battle in its 
attempt to widen the basis of its political support, 
restore the normal operation of economic activi- 
ties, and re-establish order and tranquillity in the 
interior of the island. 

So far, despite active efforts, the government 
has been unable to recruit support beyond that 
provided by the student directorate and the army 
rank and file. The most important party leaders 
—Menocal, Mendieta, and Miguel Mariano Gémez 
—together with the ABC and OCRR groups, re- 
fuse cooperation and are ranged in opposition. 
On September 15 the President and the students 
initiated negotiations with the opposing factions, 
looking toward the possible formation of a coali- 
tion government. A deadlock was created, how- 
ever, by the unanimous insistence of the opposi- 
tion that President Grau resign, a demand which 
the students were unwilling to grant. The latter, 
fearing that their reform program might be sabo- 
taged, also opposed the inclusion in the cabinet of 
any old-school politicians. The situation is fur- 
ther complicated by the dangerous division in the 
army. The non-commissioned officers, raised to 
command following their successful revolt, refuse 
all compromise with the group of former officers 
now besieged in the National Hotel. It is an open 
question, moreover, how long the army rank and 
file will remain loyal to the student government. 

Meanwhile the island’s economic life is threat- 
ened with creeping paralysis. Business is largely 
at a standstill, with credit frozen, and both bills 
and taxes unpaid. The government is practically 
without revenue. Business leaders have threat- 
ened a twenty-four-hour strike and warned the 
authorities that unless a coalition government is 
set up “armed warfare is inevitable.” 


Unrest also continues in the interior, where 
Communist leaders are increasingly active. Re- 
‘ports indicate that thirty-six sugar-mills, mostly 
American-owned, have been taken over by labor 
and are now in the hands of shop committees. 
Recognizing the seriousness of the situation, the 
student directorate on September 16 sent half its 
members to organize the forces of law and order 
throughout the island. The past week witnessed 
three attempts at military revolt in the interior, 
of which two were promptly suppressed. The 
third movement, however, captained by Juan Blas 
Hernandez, “the Cuban Sandino,” threatens civil 
war. 

The continued presence of United States war- 
ships off the coast and Washington’s delay in 
recognizing the new government have occasioned 
a rising tide of anti-American feeling. A large 
parade to honor Mexico’s Independence Day— 
motivated by gratitude for that country’s recog- 
nition—developed into an anti-intervention dem- 
onstration while passing Ambassador Welles’ 
hotel. In an effort to allay Cuban feeling and to 
refute the charge that the United States was in- 
sisting on the organization of a pro-American 
government, Secretary Hull issued a statement 
on September 11 expressing the administration’s 
neutrality toward all Cuban political groups and 
declaring that Washington was “prepared to 
welcome any government representing the will of 
the people .. . and capable of maintaining law 
and order throughout the island.” A conference 
between Ambassador Welles and the student di- 
rectorate on September 15 represented a further 
step toward conciliation and understanding. The 
Ambassador is reported to have assured the stu- 
dents that a Cuban government would not be 
barred from recognition, either because of its 
revolutionary origin or its radical program. 

The policy Washington might follow in case 
of violence and bloodshed in Cuba, however, was 
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not made clear by Secretary Hull. Would the 
Roosevelt administration land marines, not only 
for the direct protection of American lives, but 
also to prevent general revolutionary disorder? 
Until this question is answered, it cannot be 
said that the Cuban policy of the United States 
has undergone any significant change. 


CHARLES A. THOMSON 


Republican Spain Veers to the Right 

The formation on September 12 of a new Span- 
ish cabinet under Alejandro Lerroux, leader of 
the Radical party, ended the ministerial crisis 
precipitated by the resignation on September 8 
of the Azajia ministry which had held office since 
1931. The downfall of this ministry, dominated 
by Socialist elements, followed elections to the 
Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees of Septem- 
ber 3 in which the Monarchists made a strong 
showing; President Alcala Zamora subsequently 
demanded the resignation of Premier Azajfia, 
who, in his opinion, no longer enjoyed popular 
support. In his attitude toward Azafia the Presi- 
dent, a fervent Catholic, was influenced partly 
by pressure from Church authorities, which were 
alarmed by the religious legislation of the Azafia 
cabinet, and partly by his belief that continuance 
of the régime—opposed by such diverse political 
groups as Monarchists on the extreme Right and 
anarchical syndicalists on the extreme Left— 
might imperil the existence of the republic and 
result in class warfare. 

The composition of the Lerroux cabinet, in 
which the majority of posts are held by members 
of the Radical party, indicates that the political 
coalition of Left groups which established the 
republic two years ago has now definitely disin- 
tegrated. The Radical party, despite its name, is 
the most conservative of the Republican parties 
in Spain; while favoring secular education, it is 
not opposed to the Church and, without being 
reactionary, is willing to treat with vested inter- 
ests. The new Premier has the backing of land- 
owners and large property-holders, the most 
active of whom is Juan March, one of Spain’s 
richest men, who was imprisoned by the Socialists 
eighteen months ago. The Socialists, fearing that 
Lerroux will seek to undo their revolutionary 
measures, such as religious and agrarian legisla- 
tion, frankly oppose the new cabinet, but have 
decided to carry on their opposition within the 
parliamentary framework. Premier Lerroux, in 
an effort to gain time in which he might concili- 
ate both Socialists and Conservatives, announced 
on September 15 that the Cortes would not be 
opened until October 1, when the budget must be 
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presented. Meanwhile, sentiment in favor of 
holding general elections .is rapidly gaining 
ground in the country; it is argued that the 
Cortes, elected in 1931, no longer adequately 
represents public opinion which, in the municipal 
elections* of April 1933 and the recent elections 
to the Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees, 
showed a definite swing toward Monarchists and 
Right-wing Republicans. 
V. M. D. 


*“Republican Spain Faces a Crisis," Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
May 12, 1933. 
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